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GILL’S LEADING LINE FOR 18091. 


THE REGINA READERS. 


The ‘REGINA’ Readers cannot be excelled for Beauty, Strength, and Cheerful 
Reading, and NOTE THE PRICE. 


AM ASSURANCE! 


MR. GILL has taken much care with the WORDING and PHRASING, and positively states that, although up to 
the requirements, there is 


'!!NO FAILING PHRASE !!! 


For DICTATION in any of the New Geographical and Historical ‘REGINA’ Readers now Issuing for the present Code. 


HISTORICAL READERS. GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


No. 1.—Regina, Standard I, No. 1.—Regina, Standard I. 

o> %—Regina, Standard I]. ...ccccccccsssseerceseeeees rs) »» ©6°2%—Regina, Standard I]. .......cccissseseseeesesses 

» 3—Regina, Standard III.....< © 10 » 3—Regina, Standard II], .............sccecceseeees 

» @—Regina, Standard [V. .......s..0cseccoecereeeees . ~- » 4—Regina, Standard IV. ..........ccccccccscreseees 

a A vw Se Regina, Standard Vi .........:ccccssssceeeeeees 

” ° . 4 ” 6.—Regina, SII. Cid cccccobnesertocaseeccsodes I 
4 » Jom Regina, Standard VIL. o....c.ccesesseeeeses I 


; ERS ror THE STANDARDS 


SATISFY THE REQUIREMENTS OF SCHEDULE II, ARTICLE 1018. 


No. 4. St. IL, Introductory .................. 4/+ No. 3. St. ¥., 2nd Course, Physics 
» 2 St. IV., ist Course, Animals & Plants 1/- .» 4 St. VL,ist , Animals & Plants 1/6 
» 2% St1V.,2nd ,,  Physios ...........4/- |. , & St WL, and ,, 
“These Science Readers are well illustrated and we are confident will do much to popularise the subject.’—Schoolmaster.. 
Sr HCIMEN COFrIES FREZ TO HBHAD THACHERS. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, Minerva House, 13, Warwick Lane, E.O. 
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NEW DICTATION TESTS. 


Dictation Tests FOR STANDARDS IV. AND V. 
(Previously unseen.) 

AgtEn the nade of on $e Rind do od 
steamer for the sout rance, to Monte 
Carlo. Here he settled down for winter, but one 
night soon after his arrival, while on his way home from 
the Casino, where he had won a considerable sum, he was 
waylaid by some ruffians who had watched his good luck. 
They him, not only of his winnings, but of his 
jewellery, his letter of credit, and other papers. 


Firty thousand represents the number of who 
are out of work in consequence of the intense frost and 
who are ives a Ce coming of netatonce.- TEE 

is i ing at the rate ,000 persons ’ ese 
ee my not refer to the deccas Gipentea pp charity, 
but to working men who have never asked for assistance 
in any form. If the frost continues it is feared that the 
labouring classes of Paris will be to frightful 
misery. The authorities and the charitable are taking 
steps to organise assistance. 


**@ 
o 

He desires, above all things, a country and an aim in life’ 
Give him those, and he will’ seize them gladly. But it is 
useléss to counsel*him to go to Africa or elsewhere unless 
you also hold out to him an object to be attained. And 
even a grand object will not alone induce him to move. 
He is, as a rule, poor. His investments, such as they 
are, are all in America. It is necessary not only to assist 
him to move and settle, but also to pay him generously 
for thre little that he must surrender. 


As it was, the building and many pietures which it con- 
tained were much injured by cannon balls and bullets. A 
bayonet charge inside the building by the Guards, who 
were severely handled by the insurge brought the 
revolt to a close, and some hundreds of the insurgents 
gradually surrendered or were taken prisoners in the 
grounds of the Town-hall, which was surrounded by 
t . All the time the insurgents were in possession of 
the Town-hall they kept up a lively fire against the 
Guards and loyal troops. 


His landlady kept his wardrobe as security for his bill, 
but would not allow him to remain in the house, and the 
unfortunate man resolved therefore to go to Nice, where 
he had some friends. He started to walk, and stopped 
several persons hoping to find some one speaking English 
to whom he could tell his story. But his clothes being 
torn, his face bruised, and his general appearauce most 
suspicious, he was regarded as a drunken beggar b 
those who understood him, and all assistance was refi 
Arriving at Nice he found his friends on and he could 
get no one to listen to his story, much less believe it. 


THe past fifty years have witnessed the first serious 
attempts on the part of civilisation to open up this 
immense district, the riches and fertility of which no one, 
even now, is in a position to estimate. Very little progress 
has been made. The climate and general conditions are, 
over much of the tract, unsuitable for the majority of 
Europeans. European influences, nevertheless, are 
almost everywhere dominant; and almost everywhere 
there exists the framework, though not all the machinery, 
of just government. 





SOME train men, who arrived late last ni 

Hill, report that seven negroes wore killed 
as had been i 

Sie te hag 

re t. 

from Carbon Hi scetye Bogs sorradhs 

rioters have got con telegraph office, and 

dive wach mnsrages 90 past Sita Vat. 


THERE are none in the Navy ; and if in the 

was one. in every regiment who rose 

rafiks no social or other inconvenient question 

arise ; the men selected for these positions are generally 

those who have had opportunities of raising themselves 

in the social scale long before, or they had already 

attained it before entering bs privese sehdieee. The very 

conditions of a sea life make this difficult in the na 

service. Again in the Army on shore such officers are 
led upon to join a mess, 


y 
»,not 


the full uniform of the Regiment to which he belonged, 
one hand grasping a sword, whiie the other holds a —. 
The features are in no wise changed. King Leopold 
went to see his sick nephew at midnight last night, and 
remained at his bedside until one o'clock. The 
Ministers had previously been to the Palace of the Count 
of Flanders, having been informed of the young Prince’s 
illness, 
** 


THE Mayor of Carbon Hill sent a telegram to Governor 
Jones yesterday for troops to preserve ce.. After 
getting details, Governor Jones ordered the city troops 
to the scene of disturbance. So far as is known, not a 
single white man has even been wounded. The rioters 
have si been driving the coloured miners out of the 
town and killing all those who made the slightest resist- 
ance. The Sheriff of the county has joined the troops, 
which arrived at Carbon Hill at 10.30 last night. 


** 


HE was at one time quite warm about the matter, but 
does not caré to take it up flow+first, because it had 
been already nibbled at by so many, that it was no longer 
fresh, and, secondly, because an Australian medical man 
had some time ago spoken of it to him, and he was then 
interested and gave certain advice, but nothing was done, 
and now his interest was gone. If it had been new he 
would certainly have taken up the matter. 


** 
. 


IN past years the Indian has doubtless often been robbed 
by cattle rings, Indian agents, and traders. Precisely as 
the army was robbed during the rebellion, when the 
soldiers got paper shoes and shoddy overcoats, the 
Indians have often received poor clothing and mouldy 
rations ; but I do not believe that th — being robbed 
to-day. No doubt the Indian thinks so, because he 
insists upon eating his week’s rations in one or two days. 


I do not com mete y nye ee been cut 
It is not my fault, nor that of any subordinate. 
** 
* 


THE Indians are naturally wasteful and have no idea of 
the morrow. They will shoot a steer, eat a little, and 
leave the rest to the vultures. Yet they are handled as 
though they had all the careful, saving attributes of the 
white man. ‘There is no reason why the Indians should 
be allowed to carry arms, All wild game has practically 
disappeared, yet the Indian is allowed to carry a gun, 
with which he kills ranchmen, or cattle that do not belong 
to him. Laws should be passed forbidding the sale of 
guns and ammunition to the Indians, 
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Geachers’ Hotes of Drawing Bessons for 
Standard I.* 


By an Art Teacher under the London School Board. 


Standard iI, 

Rulers and pencils.— 

The ruler should be marked with inches, half inches, 
and quarter inches. : 

The pencil should be an ordinary H.B., rather hard ; 
the same pencil will be suitable for freehand. Good 
pencils are cheaper than inferior—the latter break and 
crumble, giving endless trouble in keeping a point, 
spoiling the work, and lasting about a quarter as long 
as pencils that cost just a little more. 

The great difficulty in Standard II. is to obtain 
clean work, Drawing books should not be used at 
first, but pieces of clean paper instead, books being 
given to the children as soon as their papers show 
work fit to put in them. New books will be a reward 
for clean papers which very few children will fail to 
get in three or four lessons, 

Take a simple exercise in ruling, such as that in 
Lesson, 5 to begin with, without india-rubbers, impress- 
ing on the children that there can be ‘no rubbing out, 
and that the lines must be drawn lightly. Let them keep 
their fingers as much as possible off the paper, and 
especially out of their mouths. They will be sure to 
try to rub out with a wet finger, as on slates, and 
until they have ceased to do this, nothing but simple 
ruling should be attempted. Keep coat-sleeves back, 
and everything dry. 
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India-rubbers and pencils,— 

Fasten a piece of drawing-paper on the black-board 
with drawing-pins, and illustrate every bad habit with 
india-rubber and pencil that children can get into, for 
example— 

Draw a thick line Aard with a pencil, attempt to 
rub it out, rub harder and crumple the paper. 

Wet the pencil and make black marks which won't 
come out, 

Wet fingers and make dirty marks, 

Wet paper and rub a hole in it. 

Wet rubber and make smudges with it. 

Fe the pencil in the rubber, and break the point 


Again impress on the scholars the necessity of 
being as clean as possible, and particularly of keeping 
hands, books, pencils, and rubbers quite dry. Dry 
dirt is comparatively harmless: it don’t come off. 





* The Teaching of Drawing becomes compulso on Septem- 
These arti 


ber ist, 1891. cles will be specially helpful to teachers 
who know but little of the subject, “They will teach them how 
to teach it successfully, “WF—". -~ = 





Witness the streets before and after a heavy fain, 
The dirt was there before, but only became mud when 
the rain had wetted it. 

Fix another piece of paper on the board, and work 
through Lesson II. as given for Standard I., using a 
neg, deem pencil so that the class may see the 
ines. 

Draw the lines in the same way, but 

Don't rub wrong bits out till the whole line is drawn. 

The line in its first state (1). 

Rub out with the corner of the india-rubber the 
projecting inaccuracies and thick parts of the line. 

The same line in its second state (2). 

Fill in very carefully the broken places, leaving the 
line finished (3). 

No scrubbing all over the line with the rubber, and 
no ‘ lining in.’ 

I, me en ee ee 








There is no more fruitful source of bad work in the 
lower standards than the attempt to make ‘children 
draw lines with ‘/reedom.’ 

Freedom is a grown-up quality, the result of years 
of hard work, to be looked for only in the lines of a 
skilled draughtsman. 

In Standard II. a little neatness is worth all the 
freedom that ever existed there. Let the class hold 
their pencils easily (not tightly), and use them lightly, 
and their drawings will be quite free enough, not 
being cramped and hard, 

The exercises given for Standard I. are equally 
suitable for Standard II. The Code requirements are 
the same, but paper is to be used instead of slates. 

It will be advisable at first to work through the 
exercise before distributing the india-rubbers, and 
then to superintend the rubbing out and correction 
of errors most carefully, taking line by line of the 
figure—not rubbing over the whole and then lining it 
in. Later on more latitude may be allowed to the 
pupils in this respect. 

1. Draw sketch very lightly without rubbing out. 

2. Rub out all that is wrong. 

3. Mend all the broken places. 
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\ tae Exercises with simple curves introduced will form a | inch apart, and upright lines crossing them also an 
kt pleasant no a from the straight lines. In those | inch apart. A double row of inch squares is formed 
sf which follow the curves are all parts of circles, —draw the curves from corner to corner as shown. 

Draw freehand or with-rulers three parallel lines an | Curves all alike. 





Vases, 


Leaves and flowers. 
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5 
a a3 The curves here are bolder—1 and 2 being quarter-circles, form a semicircle, 
« 
F Ag . 
- Screw or Twist. 
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Draw one series of circles first, then the others over them. 
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Ivy leaves, 
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Rule horizontal lines 3 inch and vertical lines $ inch apart, and form pattern of straight lines ruled or 
freehand. 
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Heedletwork for Pupil-Teachers. must be tucked and the back gathered. ‘The band 
wy ees sdeay soc must be divided into quarters, and the divisions 

: , marked with a little cross of coloured cotton, One 
Examiner of Necdlework to the London School Board. inch more must be allowed for the front band than 
the back, that is to say, half an inch on each side of 
Banpv for the neck. This should be made with the | the shoulders, The band must be lightly pinned or 
ends sewn on the right side, and stitched or feather- | tacked on to each shoulder, and the front of the 
stitched along the top. The front of the chemise | chemise tucked until it can be put into the front half 
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of the band, and the back gathered into the back 
half. The size and number of the tucks can be easily 
calculated if it be remembered that a tuck takes up 
three times its own width, viz: the upper part of the 
tuck, the wader part of ditto, and the space on which 
the tuck lies. Tucks look better turned towards the 
centre of the garment not away from it, and should 
be graduated in length, the longest ones being in the 
centre on each side of the opening. The running of 
the tucks should be even and regular, and rather 
more material taken up on the needle than is left 
down, when it will be found the stitches will look 
even on both sides, The tucks must be carefully 
tacked before being run, and great care must be 
taken that the beginnings on and fastenings off are 
very strongly finished, The right side of the band 
must be finished both in the back and in the front of 
chemise before the wrong side. 


The rules to be observed in gathering, etc., are :— 


1, The gathering stitch must not be placed too far 
below the raw edge. About } of an inch or half the 
thumb-nail is a good depth. 


2. The material to be gathered must always be 
halved and quartered, and also that portion of the 
band into which it is to be put, 


3. The eye end of a darning needle (not too 
coarse) should be used for stroking the gathers, the 
needle being held in a horizontal position. 


4. The gathers should be stroked both adove and 
below the gathering thread. 


5. The gathers are better fixed by pinning, not 
tacking, as in the latter case they are apt to get 
displaced. 


6. The setting in stitch must be upright. To get 
this upright stitch, the garment should not be held as 
if the gathers were to be Aemmed to the band, but 
either with the gathers straight away. from the worker 
and the band towards her, or half-way between these 
two positions, The needle must be put in immedi- 


ately underneath the cotton, or, better still, a little | 


behind it. The result will be a perfectly straight 
stitch, the needle taking up one gather and a very 
small piece of the band, 


The points to be noted in putting the band on to 
the chemise are :— 


1, The band must be tacked carefully down the 
centre thus :— 














2. Great care must be taken in fixing the dack of 
the band, as it is in doing this that the latter some- 
times gets twisted. 

. The setting in stitches on the wrong side must 
on of a trifle above the front ditto, 





4. The end of the band and the garment must be 
fixed to run parallel with each other thus :— 


Dotted line represents raw edge of garment under band, 





not 
Dotted line represents raw edge of garment under band, 


| 





Fig. 10. 

There only remain now to complete the chemise, 
the buttons and buttonholes in the front, and if time 
permits the initials of the worker done in the ordinary 
— stitch. To begin with the buttons, These 


must of course be placed on the left side of the gar- 
ment, as women’s underclothing always buttons over 
from right to left. 

The diagrams given show three different ways of 
fastening on buttons, 


Fig. rr. Fig. 12. Fig. 13. 
Fig. 11 represénts a button sewn on with a star. ° 
Fig. 12 one sewn on with a ring of stitching, Fig. 13 
shows a button put on with a loop worked across it. 
But whatever plan be adopted it must be remem- 
bered that :— 
1. The cotton must not be fastened on with a knot, 


2. The stitches must not be placed too close to the 
centre or too close to the rim of the button. 


3. They must not be too tight or too loose. 


4. The button must always be stemmed for two 
reasons. Firstly, to raise the button from the band ; 
secondly, to protect the stitches which fasten the 
button to the band. 


(To be continued.) 
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PUPIL TEACHERS’ LATIN COURSE. 


BY L. HUXLEY, B.A., 
Classical Master Charterhouse School. 





This New Latin Course (specially written for Scholarship Can- 
didates) was begun in our issue of February 7th (No, 4., vol. X1.). 





Exercise II. (A STEMs.) 


1. Nam multae procelle circum Sris insiilae flant ; et advénis 
sepé nauséi perturbant, 2, Coplis quéqué externis dissipant 
procellee ét unde magne, 3, Iti nautis régine Elisabéthe, cum 
copiis Hispinds oppugnant, cdortae jiivant magna procellae. 


Translation.—1. For (nam) many gales blow around (ci¥- 
cum + acc.) the coasts of the island ; and (ef) often (sepe) upset 
strangers with sea-sickness. 2. Great gales and waves also 
(qudyud) scatter foreign (externds) forces. (Qudgud, conj. always 
stands 2nd in its clause.) 3. So (é#a) great gales springing up 
(cdorte) help the sailors of Queen Elizabeth, when (cum) they 


attack the Spanish forces. (Cum, conj., to be distinguished from 
cum, prep. + abl. case. The Subject of oppugnant is naute, 
supplied from the preceding nautas. CJdorta, a participle of 
passive form but active. meaning. Such verbs are named 
*deponent.’) « 


Translate into Latin.—t. Foreign forces attack our (Ex. I.) 
island. 2, When they approach (adpropingua + dative) the 
shores of the island, gales, springing up, help the queen’s sailors, 
3. So the queen’s sailors scatter the Spanish forces, 


Exercise III, (A STEMs.) 


1. Itiqué cirine Hispinae, & nautis Britannis victae, circum 
tétam insilam nivigant, procellis actae. 2. Multae dd extré- 
mam Gram Scotiae fractse sunt, multae undis demersae. 3. 
Paucae, continilis jactitae pricellis, wgré ad Hispiniam 
réméant. 


Translation.—1, And so the Spanish vessels, beaten by the 
English sailors, sail round the whole island, driven by gales. 
(/tague = ita, so; qué, and, Qw? is an enclitic, or word with- 
out accent, which is always attached to the first word of its 
clause, unlike ef (and) which stands first. A saufis; the abla- 
tive of the agent, or ferson by whom something is done, is 
always accompanied by the preposition 4 or dé. N.B.—The 
abl. of the instrument, or ¢hing by which something is done, is 
used without a preposition, as procellis.) 2. Many were wrecked 
at the furthest shore of Scotland, many sunk by the waves, 
(What does multe agree with? demersa sunt, ‘The past parti- 
ciple passive with the present tense of esse, to be, makes up the 
perf. indic. pass. Undis, what case clearly ?) 


3- A few, tossed by incessant storms, make their way back to 
Spain with difficulty. (2gr#, adverb = hardly. Adverbs in é 
are formed from adjectives in o- (m, and n.), a- (fem.), as aegrii, 
sick, A%méant ; the prefix ré- (sometimes réd-) means ‘ again’ 
or ‘back,’ Thus, sfo, I stand ; re-sto, I make a stand against ; 
eo, 1 go; red-co, 1 go back, return; do, I give; red-do, I give 
back ; viso, I visit ; re-viso, I re-visit, &c.) 


Translate into Latin.—1. Incessant storms toss (jacta-) the 
Spanish vessels, 2. Many, wrecked by storms and waves, 
were sunk, 3. A few were sunk by the queen's sailor’s, many 
by the storms, (See note on sentence 1 above.) 


- 


Exercise IV. 


1. Régind nautis lacti gritiis hibét. 2. Réginae dant nautae 
divitlis é cirinis captis. 3. Multae autem divitiae in cdrinis 
fractis démorsae, étiagnunc siib Aqua Ad Sris Scotiae jacent. 


} 








Translation.—1. The queen, rejoicing, is grateful (lit., has 
thanks) to the sailors. 2. The sailors give the queen riches 
from the captured vessels. 3. But much wealth, sunk in the 
wrecked vessels, lies to this day beneath the water off (at) the 
shores of Scotland. 


(1. Habe-o, I have. Grétlis, direct object ; maitis, indirect 
object. What case? 2. As far as the grammar goes, Regine 
might be nom. pl. and saute dat. sing. What would the trans- 
lation be then ?—é or Ex, prep., out of, with ablative as imply- 
ing separation. 3. Autem, conj.= ‘but,’ ‘on the other hand,’ 
stands 2nd in its clause. Sed = but, stands first. Ztiam-nunc 
= even now, Sub, prep., under, with abl. or acc, What is 
the first person sing. of jace-nt ?) 

Translate into Latin—1. The sailors approach (Ex, II., Re- 
translation 1) the shore ; there (Ibi) they see (vide-) riches sunk 
beneath the water. 2. The sailors give the queen much riches, 
3. The queen gives the sailors money (péciinia-). 





Tue Imrerrect Inpic. Act. is formed by adding the termi- 
nation -bam to 4- and é- stem verbs, So also i-, to go (in which 


verb i becomes e before o or u). 
Impf. of Sum, I am (stem és-). 
Thus: pres. impf. 

Sing. 1. imi-bam ddcé-bam é5 i-bam éram 
2. imi-bis docé-bias I-s i-bias éris 
3. dma-bit docé-bit I-t i-bat érit 

Pl. 1. &mi-bamiis docé-bimus  i-miis f-bimiis érimiis 
2. imi-bitis docé-bitis i-tis i-batis éritis 
3. Ama-bant docé-bant é-unt I-bant érant 


Meaning.—‘ I was doing,’ or ‘used to do,’ (Continuous or 
unfinished action in past time.) 

Similarly from possum, I can; pot-eram, &c. 

The Present Infinitive Act. in 4 and é verbs is formed by 
adding -ré to the stem : 

aimi-ré, docé-ré, 

The Infinitive is, as in English, a (neuter) verb-noun, and 

stands as the Subject or Object of a verb : 
Towalk (or walking) 


eg. Ambiilizé jlicundism est (néut. adj.) { peak 
Ambiilart im6, I love walking (or to walk). 


Exercise V. (A- stems, Impf, tenses, Infin.) 


1. In Germania multis é&t callidas vacciis vidébam, 2. Valdé 
mansuéte érant, quéd virgis Agricble eis nin Agitébant, séd 
iré sdlis ddc&bant. 3. Mané-pér vids tiibi sénabit; iti énim 
vaccis exiré jiibébant. 4. Vaccae stitim pér portis, dbincdlis 
Apertis, ipsae exibant, et turbe® vaccirum sé immiscébant. 
5. Haec turba, sempér Allis vacci aucti, recta via tbat. 


Translation.—i. In Germany I used to see many and clever 
cows (vaceds). 2. They were very (vaidé#, adv.) tame, because 
(gudd, conj.) the farmers used not to drive them with sticks, but 
(sed) taught them to go alone, (Supply eds them, after doé- 
dant, Sdlas then agrees with eis.) 3. In the morning (mand, 
adv.) a trumpet used to sound through (fer) the streets; for 
(im) so they used to bid the cows go out. (dre, go: ex-ire, 
go out; red-ire, go back.) 4 The cows immediately (statim, 
adv.) went out by themselves (ifsae, n.pl. pronoun) through the 
doors opened by the inhabitants, and mingled (themselves, se) 
with the crowd (dat. as ind. obj.) of cows. §. This crowd, 
always increased iby other cows, used to go straight on. (Rectd 
vid, by astraight road.) ~ 

Retransiate into Latin,—1, The farmers used to teach the 
cows to go out into (i + acc.) the streets by themselves (agree- 
ing with what ?). 2. The farmers with a trumpet bid the cows 
go out. 3. I loved to see the crowd of cows in the street, 
because it went quietly (/2it2r, adv.). 

(To be continued.) 
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Publications Bevietoed. 


An English-Latin Gradus. Compiled by A. C. 
Ainger, M.A., and H, G, Wintle, M.A. London; 
John Murray. 


It requires some courage to publish a new Gradus in 
these days, when the fashion is to decry the practice of 
Latin verse-writing as a casting away on a trifle of 
valuable time that should be spent in acquiring useful 
knowledge. There are nevertheless few competent 
judges in educational matters but will concede to classical 
studies their claim to be regarded as one of the great 
avenues to a liberal education ; and this being granted, 
it is difficult to deny that verse-writing is a useful instru- 
ment in those studies, whose value was long over-, and is 
now in some danger of being under-estimated. The 
defective method and arrangement of the old Gradus ad 
Parnassum is responsible for a good deal of what is un- 
deniably just and reasonable in the outcry against verse- 
writi The chaotic jumble of synonyma, more or less 
deserving the name, followed by the string of more or 
less apposite tags and fag-ends of quotations, were direct 
discouragements to the exercise of intelligence, taste, and 
discrimination, the faculties which verse-writing, if it is of 
service at all, should most tend to foster and develop. 
These faults are so great and obvious, that, as Mr. Ainger 
says in his preface, it is a wonder that no attempt was 
made to produce a better manual in the palmy days of 
verse composition. The writers of the book before us 
have made the attempt in the days of its seateey, $08 
the work they have done will be appreciated by the re- 
maining friends of their ingenuous art. The title ‘An 
English-Latin Gradus’ indicates the most puiking change 
they have made from the Gradus of the old style, which 
contained no word of English between its covers. It is 
clearly a great economy that the student should be able 
to look out his English word directly, rather than have 
to hunt up some Latin equivalent in his English-Latin 
Dictionary, and then pick out from the collection of 
Gradus Synonyms that which seems to suit his needs 
best. The omission of words unlikely to be found in 
poetry, and frequent cross-references in the case of 

glish synonyms, suffice to bring the book within con- 
venient dimensions. A second improvement is that the 
lists of appropriate epithets are given in English. It was 
a sore temptation for the schoolboys, set to choose from 
the string of unknown or half-understood Latin adjectives 
presented to him by the old Gradus, to pick out that 
which best suited the exigencies of his metre, and leave 
the sense to take care of itself. In the third place, the 
various meanings of the English words are carefully 
distinguished, and the right equivalents given under each. 
And lastly, the old tags of quotations, wherewith so many 
an aching void used to be filled in verses done invita 
Minerva, are here wholly discarded ; the quotations which 
are given are always directed to a special point under 
discussion, and guarded from misuse by explanation or 
translation. 


Tacitus Annals I. With Notes, &c., by W. F. 
Masom, B.A., and C. S. Fearenside, M.A, 
(Univ. Corr, Coll. Series). London: W. B. 
Clive and Co, 


This book is edited on the usual lines of the series to 
which it belongs, with all the apparatus of introduction, 
vocabulary, commentary, translation, historical and geo- 
— indices, and test poms It contains a body of 
useful information, carefully arranged so as to save time 


and unnecessary labour on the part of the student. The 





notes themselves are the best done 
there are traces of haste or insu 
rather frequent misprints and oversi 
missio (¢. 44), uteris for uterus (c. 59 
for Zarraconensis. \t was hardly worth while to refer the 
reader from ¢. 68 to the note in ¢. 28 on cormua and éude, 
that he might be reminded that the former were crooked 
and the latter straight trumpets. The reference from 
¢. 17 to ¢. 81 for information as to the rank of the a&ibuni 
militum is abortive. The form matfurrime, in c. 63, 
should have been noticed ; and the philological note in 
¢. 810n the parallel forms sim and einy (originally é-er-nv) 
would have gained by the insertion of the older Latin 
form siem. There is a passage of difficult construction 
in ¢. 35, which is dealt with in a somewhat vague and in- 
adequate way. The text is Mederetur fessis neu mortem 
in isdem laboribus, sed finem militia . . . orabant, The 
note is, ‘ mederetur, jussive subj., dependent on oradant. 
Mortem is apparently object of oradant.’ The real point 
of the difficulty is in the use of mew, which implies a 
coming verb to balance mederetur; but by a sudden and 
awkward change of construction this verb is dropped, and 
mortem is made to stand as an object of orabant. The 
use of the subjunctive exwere? after folius guam, a few 
lines lower in the same chapter, deserves, but does not 
get, a note. To the translation which is appended we 
must leave to take considerable exception. In point 
of English style it is painful reading: indeed, a number 
of passages might be quoted in which it is difficult to 
ascertain the sense the words are meant to bear without 
reference to the Latin text. One instance will serve. 
‘An envoy of the Roman people, a thing rare even 
among our enemies, would in a Roman camp have stained 
with his blood the altars of the gods.’ Who could gather 
from this sentence that the rarity was not the Roman 
envoy, but the disregard of his official inviolability ? The 
translation, moreover, is far from being free from serious 
i In ¢, 73, mumen A is rendered ‘the 
name of Augustus, against the text and its obvious 
sense. In ¢. 33, we have for the Latin Drusi magna apud 
populum Romanum memoria, ‘The Drusi enjoyed great 
renown among the Roman people,’ although the sense 
shows that Drus? is genitive singular, and memoria 
(which is hardly equivalent to ‘ renown’) is nominative. 
In the presence of such a lapse as the translation of 

tior by ‘more able’ (¢. 57) one is tempted to ask Quis 
custodiet custodes ? 


of the work ; but 
ient revision in the 
ts, such as ignominia 
Terraconensis (¢. 71) 


Scholarship Questions, with Hints and Solu- 


tions, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, London: 
National Society’s Depository. 


On the whole this is a very serviceable little book, and 
is presented in a convenient form, The faults are mostly 
those of detail, and are of a kind which a second edition 
would remove. For instance, the subjects are not arranged 
in the same order in the Hints as in the Questions, no 
translations are given of the foreign language passages, 
there is no index, the pages devoted to each year’s ) aa 
tions are numbered afresh and independently, and there 
are too many references to books the student may not 
possess. The Grammar Hints are the weakest part and 
show traces of antideluvianism. 

On p. 29 (1887) ‘would’ is said to be Aasc. Gend., but 
this is, of course, an oversight. In other places ‘what’ 
is parsed as a Comp. Relative, the Infinitive of Purpose 
is represented as being — and a sentence intro- 
duced by ‘¢han’ after a Comparative Adjective is styled 
a Principal one. In the other subjects the Hints and 
Solutions are deserving of high praise, the mathematical 
processes employed being short without curtailment, and 
methodical without pedantic formality. 

The nants Sais having vastly increased 
in importance it behoves every intending candidate to 
buy a book of this kind. 
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GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC. 


say 
A. C. DIXON, M.A., Senior Wrangler, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
AND 
GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of the Higher Grade School, 
Macclesfield. 





The number of Arithmetics, and of very good Arithmetics for general purposes, is legion, but there are none expressly written 
for Girls who have to pass the various emaduntions of the Education Department, 


For them this Special Text-Book has been prepared. 


The practice of all examiners, also, is to require more and more explanations of the processes ; and well-understood theory 


is being ranked higher than mere mechanical accuracy, 


In particular the Education Department very properly insists that those who have to teach shall understand reasons as well 


as processes. 
To Teachers, therefore, this manual will be of 


ial value. 


With examinations, as with everything else, fashion prevails. The species of problems that were propounded a few years ago 
is different from that obtaining to-day. To meet this tendency this — \ 7 


Accordingly, the prominent features of this book are 
be, explanations of the methods of 


1 demonstration by step, theory explained as popularly as ma 
Arithmetic, and selection of the Lind of tm 2 most in : ¥ 


teaching 
Such rules as ‘Square Root,’ ‘ Stocks,’ ‘ Clock Sums,’ ‘ Problems of Motion,’ ‘ Mixtures,’ ‘ Mixed Agents,’ &c., are fully and 


minutely treated of. 
- Elementary mensuration is also dealt with. 


Most of the sums set by the Education Department since 1870 have been studied; the recent movement in favour of equational 
methods has been duly considered ; and sets of Model Answers to Government Questions, and a numerous series of official tests, 


are appended, 
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CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(ist or 2nd Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. 
Exceptionally low terms, Addressed envelope for Cordietant, Ee of 
successes, &c., Geonce Henry Srarrow, Forest Gate, London, 


N.B.—Teacheré who intend Papers are invited to communicate 
at an early date with Mr. Sparrow. work for these Exams. havi 
been the speciality for the past eight years, with increasing wureaps eack 
year, there is little fear of failure now. Dall students are got through 
safely, and bright ones pushed into First Division. 


The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates 
to engage a Coach, making a sfeciadity of his or her requirements. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘This “monthly record and review” of the higher 
education continues to do an excellent work in its proper 
sphere, An editorial in the first number of the nd hast 
past, contains some self-congratulation, which indeed is 
thoroughly justified, warm acknowledgment o 
rendered, and promises of more extended usefulness in 
the future. Ali this is as it should be, 


The JOURNAL is, beyond compare, the best of the 
periodicals that concern themselves with education, and 
deserves all the success that it has obtained, and more,’— 


Tus SrecTator, JANUARY 17, 1891. 
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Tue discussion on the training of pupil-teachers which 
took place at the last meeting of the Executive of the 
National Union of Teachers anticipated by a few 
days the issue from the Education Department of the 
Circular dealing with the same subject which we 
published a week ago, and it is both curious and 
pleasing to note how closely the opinions of those 
who have to superintend the Code agree with the 
opinions of those who have to work under it. Mr, 
Collins, for example, said that ‘he would have pupil- 
teachers regarded, not as cheap assistants helping to 
carry on the work of the school, but as apprentices 
learning the art of teaching; any other view was 
unjust to the pupil-teacher and to the children.’ On 
the same subject the Circular says :—‘ It is too often 
overlooked, that my Lords, in sanctioning the 
engagement of pupil-teachers, desire not only to 
provide the masters and mistresses with such aid in 
the work of conducting the classes as the age and 
abilities of those young people enable them to give, 
but also to secure for them an apprenticeship in the 
art of teaching.’ 
** 

In the days of the monitorial system, there being no 
grants, economy was a condition of life to a scliool, 
and the brightest children were set to teach because 
their help cost nothing and was better than what it 
cost. When the monitor developed into the pupil- 
teacher, the cheap assistance (of a kind) which could 
be got out of him was still his one recommendation in 
the eyes of managers, but the Education Department 
of the day is to be commended for taking steps to 
secure for him something of atraining. The time has 
now, however, come when the only consideration 
which justifies us, alone among the nations of the 
world, in retaining the pupil-teacher system, is the plea 
that it does supply us with a succession of skilful 
masters and mistresses. If this plea will not bear 
examination (and the Circular of the Department says 
that in many cases it will not) then the sooner the 
system is done away with the better, for it cheats the 
children in the pupil-teachers’ classes of the education 
which is their due, and the country of the efficient 
instructors it imagines itself to be providing. 





In the debate at the Executive stress was laid on the 
fact that all the largest and best schools, Board and 
voluntary, are now staffed chiefly with assistants, and 
that we therefore depend chiefly on poor or small 
schools for our supply of teachers, This is a serious 
consideration, for though it may be easy to point to 
excellent teachers who served their apprenticeship 
in such schools it would be as reasonable to say that 
they are excellent because they did so as to say that 
ploughing is the best training for a poet because 
Burns was a ploughman. 

** 

a 

THE centre system of educating pupil-teachers, which 
all the large School Boards, and here and there com- 
binations of voluntary managers, have adopted is 
ducing the most pleasing results, Of the first hundred 
males on the last Queen’s Scholarship list 62 (includ- 
ing the top 8) came from Board schools ; and of the first 
hundred females 84 (including the top 14) came from 
Board schools, If the pupil-teachers in voluntary 
schools had the same advantages they would stand 
just as high, and we are pleased to see that the 
Circular of the Education Department points out how 
by combination among the schools of a town or 
district many of the advantages of the centre system 
may be secured, 


A Course of Object-Lessons and 


Elementary Science. 
(Adapted to the Syllabus of the New Code and of the London 
School Board.) 


BY RICHARD PALCHIN, 
Head Master under the School Board for London, 


PROBABLY some of my readers will by this time have 
discovered a very serious omission in these outlines 
and in this syllabus, ‘You have,’ said a teacher, 
‘ forgotten all about the blackboard notes,’ Well, I 
have not forgotten them; although it is now nearly 
forty years since I used them, I quite remember, 
when a Pupil-teacher, what pains I took in writing 
out upon the blackboard, ere the lesson began, a 
scheme of heads and details, How proud I was of 
the beautiful arrangement! If I had only got the lesson 
into the heads of the boys, as effectually as I had spread 
it over the blackboard, what a most successful effort it 
would have been! Unfortunately it was impossible by 
a string of questions and answers to lead up to a 
particular fact, for there was the fact, staring the boys 
in the face. It was a piece of mere hypocrisy to 
pretend to lead up from the Anown to the unknown, 
when this particular ‘ unknown’ was there in black 
and white before a word was spoken! No! Let the 
blackboard be used for new words, one or two facts, 
and illustrative drawings. 

Continuing our Notes of Lessons for Standard One, 
we have :— 


TuINncs IN THE Fietps:—Tue Frozen Ponp, 
19. If possible, have a picture of a winter scene 


with people skating. Some ice and salt, and a few 
small test-tubes ; a thermometer and some water, 
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Talk about the picture; if no large illustration is at 
hand, refer to the small cuts in the reading books. I 
may add that I do not think enough is made of the 
many beautiful pictures that are now to be found in 
most of our reading books. Before starting a reading 
lesson, I always have a chat about the picture at the 
head. Why is the pond frozen over? So cold. How 
cold? Refer to the thermometer, Place it in some 
ice and water. Note the ‘freezing point’ of water. 
Water just at the point of freezing expands; i.¢., the 
ice takes up more room than the water from which it 
was formed, Note water-pipes bursting; also that it 
is the surface of the pond which freezes, not the 
bottom, Fortunate for the fish, Float a piece of ice. 
Make a freezing mixture with ice and salt. Freeze 
some water in a test-tube. 


THINGS IN THE SCHOOL :—PAPER AND Books, 


20. Have on the table specimens illustrating the 
manufacture of paper; if possible a picture of a 
paper mill, 

Hold in one hand a bundle of old rags and in the 
other some cream-laid paper. The wonderful work 
of converting the one into the other. Note briefly 
the successive operations—(1) sorting, (2) tearing, 
(3) bleaching, (4) reducing to pulp, (5) spreading 
the wet pulp on travelling sieves to drain off the 
water, (6) passing the pulp (already beginning to 
look like blotting paper) between hot rollers, (7) 
sizeing, (8) cutting up into sheets. In a large paper- 
making machine, the white pulp may be seen to enter 
at one end and to leave at the other in the form of a 
long wide sheet of paper wound upon a roller, 

Some paper is made of grass, or straw, or rice. 
Formerly skins or even leaves were used to write 
upon. 


‘THINGS IN THE SCHOOL:—SLATES AND SLATE-PENCIL, 


21. Be provided with a picture of a slate-quarry, a 
slab of slate, and a box of slate pencils. 

Probably the picture is of the Penryn quarries, near 
Lianberis, North Wales, If so, have the map and 
point out the locality, Notice other uses of slates 
besides that of school material. Why used to roof 
houses. Get a small block of slate and smartly tap 
with a hammer at the edge to show how easily it 
‘cakes off.’ While this is going on, two or three boys 
should have been making points to some sticks of 
pencil to obtain some slate-powder. Mix a little of 
this powder with some water to make a dark-coloured 
mud or clay.” Slate was originally in the form of this 
clay, and was a water sediment like all other clay. If 
the box of slate pencils is one supplied to a London 
school by the London School Board, it is German. 
Talk about the great pity it is that we should go to 
Germany for slate when we have so much of it in 
England. 


THINGS IN THE SCHOOL :—CHALK, 


22. Have _——- of a chalk-pit with lime-kilns. 


Also of the North or South Downs, A block of chalk, 
if possible with a fossil shell, or coral, or shark’s tooth, 
or sea-urchin in it. A box of chalks for blackboard 
use. Talk about the pictures. How wonderful that 
these hills should be made up of chalk! Some smoke 
coming from the kilns. Something is being burnt. 
It is chalk and small coal. Making lime. Place a 





piece of chalk in the fire, and at the close of the 
lesson remove it and note the cha Set the boys 
wondering how these hills were formed. Show the 
fossils. How did the teeth and the shells get there ? 
Sharks do not crawl up hills and drop out their teeth. 
After exciting a deal of wonderment, tell the 
boys that all this chalk was once the bed of an ocean. 
Place some fragments of chalk at the bottom of a 
large glass bottle. Pour on some dilute hydrochloric 
acid; in a few seconds dip into the bottle a lighted 
taper. It is extinguished. Do the same with pieces 
of white marble, Do not at present say anything 
about carbon dioxide. If the box of chalks 1s 
supplied by the London School Board, it comes from 
France. What an unfortunate thing that we should 
go to France to buy chalk, when we have so much of 
it in our own country, 


THINGS IN THE SCHOOL :—INK, 


23. Have ready on the table sulphate of iron in 
crystal; also some dissolved in water; some gall-nuts 
whole and some bruised and broken; a few test- 
tubes and a spirit lamp. 


Hold up to view a few pieces of sulphate of iron, 
and a test-tube with the solution. The water is dear, 
although the sulphate is there ; really a solution, like 
sugar or salt dissolved in water; will not settle. Place 
a few fragments of sulphate in a test-tube with water, 
and boil over the spirit lamp. Let a boy come out 
and do this. (Always allow the boys to do something 
where possible.) Break up some gall-nuts; place a 
few pieces in a test-tube with water and boil over the 
spirit lamp. While the boys are doing this, talk about 
good and bad inks. There should be no sediment, it 
should be a true solution ; also, good ink flows easily. 
Now let another boy come out and hold one of the 
test-tubes, that containing the infusion of galls, Let 
another boy hold a larger tube with a small paper filter 
in it. Filter the infusion and so get a clear liquid. 
Do the same with the solution of sulphate of 
Now let two boys pour the two clear liquids together 
into a third tube. Note the result. Ink, 


(Zo be continued.) 
— 


The 1891 Scholarship Examination. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


4 
Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother-Tongue,' 
Author of ‘Elements of English,’ ‘Entertaining Readers.’ 


HOW TO STUDY ARITHMETIC. 


To acquire a knowl of the ordinary rules of Arith- 
metic that shall be sufficient for trade purposes is vastly 
easy, and indeed altogether elementary. It is astonishing 
to observe with what paltry attainments the ordinary 
shop-keeper manages to get a and what little appre- 
ciation he shows of the higher branches of calculation. 
The writer, only a few years ago, has had well-to-do 
dealers objecting to their children learning Simple Pro- 
portion and Vulgar Fractions. 

But with the TEACHER it is far different ; other than 
utilitarian aims are his. He must perforce not only learn 
the higher branches of Arithmetic, and be familiar with 
the most expeditious and scientific methods, but is com- 
pelled to understand the reasons for the varied operations 
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employed, and is obliged to survey all the minutiz of the 
processes, in order to adapt his methods by fine gradations 
to the obtuse, and to strike out a bolder path for the more 
acute. 
Our students should therefore direct their attention to 
three things — 
(1) The Art of Arithmetic, (2) The Science of 
Arithmetic, (3) The Teaching of Arithmetic. 


THE ART OF ARITHMETIC, 


* Art is the oo of execution; and as ‘ Art is long, 
whilst time is fleeting,’ it especially behoves the md wteown 
arithmetician to bring about the most accurate and useful 
results in the shortest time and by the briefest means. 

To this end he should be ‘ great#’? at MENTAL ARITH- 
METIC, being able to divide and multiply comparativel 
large numbers ‘in Ais head;’ should be familiar wit 
abbreviated and approximate methods; should be well 
acquainted with all the examination ‘catches, dodges and 
pitfalls; and be capable not only of demonstrating his 
accuracy of calculation, but his sense of the commonly 
useful and the logically beautiful. : 

This quality has a practical as well as an esthetic 
value. hat experienced teacher has not rejoiced at the 
iHuminated face of some intelligent pupil, when in (say) 
some process of simplification a few skilful manipulations 
have brought forth symmetry when all seemed disorder, 
and where artistic arrangement here and there has 
organised into a system some apparently chaotic problem ? 
Such moments are to the taught as encouraging revela- 
tions. They furnish to them a stimulus which carries 
them through numerical deserts, and disclose the univer- 
sality of beauty. 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


This branch of the subject would have been first 
treated of, but for the fact that it is historically subse- 
quent to arithmetical art. 

To become a scientific arithmetician three qualities are 
especially requisite. He must possess an orderly, a pene- 
trating, and a comprehensive mind. 

Oraer is requisite to set forth the data in due arrange- 
ment, Penetration in order to discover the reasons and 
inter-relations of the given facts, and Comprehensiveness 
that they may be viewed in all aspects and grasped in all 
their bearings and tendencies. 

Problems often remain unsolved because the pupil 
does not dissect the questions and, stripping them of all 
ciogutne, present them in their least involved and plainest 

orm. 

E.g., ‘ What time will it take £650 to amount to £800 
at 4 per cent. annum ?? 

This form of question has puzzled many beginners, who 
would have easily solved it in the following guise :— 

‘Tf £100 gains £4 in one year, how long will it take 
£650 to gain £150?’ 

Again, the operations of Arithmetic should be viewed 
in as numerous lights and on as many sides as possible. 

As a simple illustration, take ordinary Division. Sup- 
pose we wish to discover the answer to 6,547 + 33. When 
we have worked the sum, we have solved all the following 
problems :— 

(1) How many thirty-threes are there in 6,547? 

(2) What number multiplied by 33 will make 6,547? 

(3) What other factor besides 33 is required to generate 
the product 6,547? 

(4) What divisor is required when the quotient is 33 
and the dividend 6,547? 

(5) How many times can 33 be subtracted from 6547? 

(6) Reduce 6,547 to thirty-threes ? 

Now, if the teacher study Arithmetic thus, and teach 
Division under all these aspects, how can his scholars fail 
to work problems in this elementary rule, and how can he 
himself in his professional examinations fall short in 
theory either of Arithmetic or Arithmetical Teaching ? 





| 


Another 


ood illustration can be found in the varied 
meanings of 


a Vulgar Fraction. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 

The following are the chief and broadest principles :— 

(1) Discard mere empirical instruction, and render a 
reason for every step. 

(2) Let mechanical operations of considerable length 
be done mentally. 

(3) When problems admit of several methods of 
solution, exhibit them side by side, and point out the 
most excellent. Check results by different methods. 

(4) Insist upon neat and formal arrangements of the 
calculations. 

(5) Begin to teach any class of problems, by considering 
the different elements, proceeding to the easiest combina- 
tions, and step by step leading to the most difficult. 

(6) Where possible use Equational Methods, 

Good exemplifications of principles (5) and (6) may be 
obtained from problems of motion. 

We sometimes find a student immersed precipitately 
into such a question as the following :— 

* Two trains 120 and 130 yards long are travelling at 
the rate of 60 and 70 miles an hour or how 
long will it take them to pass each other?’ 

The question should have been ‘led-up to’ by the 
following stages :— 

(a) How long will it take a particle travelling at a 

given rate to traverse a given distance? 

(4) How long will it take an elongated body travelling 

at a given rate to traverse a given distance? 

(c) How long will it take an elongated body travelling 

at a given rate to pass another elongated body also 
gressing at a definite speed? 

Let it not be supposed that we have out-stripped our 
heading in speaking of Teaching Arithmetic in an article 
on the Study of Arithmetic, for a Teacher tannot intelli- 
gently employ methods that he has not studied. 

LASTLY, every student should religiously copy into his 
note-book every typical problem of a new species. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





REMARKS ON ROUTINE. 


(a) Where the work for Males and Females is different, the 
lower half of the rectangle is devoted to the latter. 

(4) The Literature given for Saturday is also intended to be 
read throughout the week as a relaxation. 

(c) Three copies should be written every week, one each of 
Large, Round, and Small-hand. 

(dh ‘The services of a friend should be utilised in giving out 


ar PTowende he close of oan th (previous! ed 
thec ol ay, t(nree occu, 
by Sclenee and Draw! all edt eG be Boal to 
Music, History, Geography, and English, 

(/) Fractional OreraTIONns, 

(1) Hamblin Sniith, p. 139, sams 8, 10, 14, 18, 19, 20, 

C ~ s Smith, p. 137, sums 23, 24, 25, and p. 143, sums 19, 
20, and 21. 7 

Todhunter, p. $7, sams 10, 11, 15, and p. 91, sums 33, 34, 35+ 


FRACTIONAL SimpLe EQuaATIONS. 

(2) Hamblin Smith, p. 107, sums 28, 29, 30, and p, 109, 
sums 19, 20, 21. 

Charles Smith, p. 149, sams 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 

Todhunter, p. 109, sums 23 to 28, 


(g) Evcttp, 
1) Deighton, pp. 33 to 43; (2) Exercises on pp. 44 and 45. 
tt} Todhunkr, pp. 23 to 30; (2) Exercises on p. 342, Nos, 23, 
24, 25, 27, 32, 33- 
(A) ARITHMETIC. 
Males—(1) Pendlebury, Example CLXIIL, sums 10, 11 ; Ex: 
LXIV., eums 6 and 7; Ex. CLXV., sums 29 and i 
2) omit la 283 to 289, Example CLXXIX., sums 3 
and 6; Ex. CLXXX., sums 29 and 32; Ex. CLXXXL., sums 


22, 42, 47. 
Females —(1) Dixon and Beach, Ex, XXXV., Nos. 1, 4, 8, 14, 


16, 17. 
ta) Dixon and Beach, Ex. XXXV., sums 19 to 24. 


(#) History. 

(1) Curtis,—Dates from 1716 to 1760, 

Sanderson.—(2) pp. 320 to 333. 

Ross.—(3) pp. 379 to 396. 

The dates and dynastic tables should also be revised in any 
spare time, 

(/) Grocrarny. 

{ Political Geography of United States. 

2) Revise Geography of British Isles, 

(4) ENGLISH. 

(") Study pp. 146 to 160 or answer questions. 

¥ Study pp. 128 to 143 * 

udents who feel this to be unnecessary should study pp. 177, 

178, 179. 

() Nexpiework. 

See questions ; read also Miss Sophy Loch’s Articles, 


(=) LATIN. 
Continue Etymology up to end of regular verbs, and master Mr, 
Huzley’s Article. 


FRENCH, 

Professor Dargué’s Course, pp. 37 to 50. 

Our readers shouki now have obtained the Zatin Author, 
Caesar's ‘ De Bello Gallico,’ Book 1, (White's edition is 1 and 
Dr. Schmidt's is better), or the French Author, ‘ Jeune 
Sidéricnne,’ 


(#) SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS. 
Hughes's Domestic Economy, pp. 413 to 423. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
(On portion of work already traversed,) 


1. aunne Gneqayiens 9 
(4) Simplify — ap ~ {4 — ¥ — (9 — @)} and 
BE pm re ped ee Ss ned ted BR, 
a” + cx* + dx + ¢ the co-efficients of x* and x* may vanish, 
Ans, (4).24. 
¢=—t,andd=0 





2. Prove that (1 + - _ - 
Dot ieett Bo 8 tehee pe 8 tos 


“ 1 1 x= 
©) Simply ae F) ae 
(a) t+ x—y— x. 
Ans, () x (3" + 1) 


(=? + 1) (@—1) 








3 Write out Euclid I., 26, 


65 Se nts, ae 2 Sees Be 
oy the perpendicu na poms it from B and C may be 
eq 


A man has £3,000 of a Four per Cent. Stock, which he 

out at 120, then invests £1,900 in a Two-and-Three- 

quarter per Cent. Stock at t rate of interest does he 

get for remainder if his income is on the whole diminished 
y £14? Ans. £3. 


6. A square field contains 21 acres 3 roods 1 pole. How 
will it take a man to run round the boundary at the rate of 7 


miles an hour ? Ans. § mins. 54 secs. 
7. How would you make use of 12 yards of calico, medium 
uality, in providing und ing for three children (a boy of 
our, and two girls of six and eight years)? State the amount 
of material in each garment. 


8. State briefly of each of the ‘ following:'—(a) when he 
lived, (6) with what political or social questions his name is 
associated ; Swift, Burke, Flora Macdonald, and Derwentwater. 


9. Give dates of accession of Anne and George II. What 
were the chief events of 1710, 1721, and 1745? 


10, Draw a sketch map of Eastern States of America. 


11. (a) Whence do we obtain logwood, tea, sealskin, tobacco, 
coffee, indigo, and hemp ? ”) What are our principal exports to 
Canada, China and Greece 

12. Paraphrase :— 

Earth has not anything to show more fair. 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
The city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air ; 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first valley, rock or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so ; 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is sleeping still. 


13- (@) Parse this sentence :— 
Even now where Alpine solitudes ascend 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend, 
(2) Analyse the following :— 
As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried » ‘God save him.’ 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home. 


14. It is said that in teaching ‘ We should proceed from the 
known to the unknown,’ 

Explain what this means and show how it is applicable to a 
lesson on either Geography or Grammar, 


15. Write in LARGE HAND ‘ Sovereignty.’ 
> » SMALL HAND ‘ The valiant never taste Death 
but once.’ 
»» TEXT HAND ‘ Ruin seize thee, ruthless King!’ 


16, DicTaTion.—Our literature he Tobmedine enjoyi 
or of unders' . | He never once | during whole 


himself at t wyeg ts | who wrote verses 
in his praise | com that of sublimity | were 
beyond his ion. | Those who are acquainted } with 
the sees fal eS oes ee eangete of 9 | 
that he did not lose much | by his ignorance, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


HYACINTH must first sit for the Scholarship Exam. 


VOLCANO.-—See Government Science and Art Directory, 
wherein certain manuals are recommended : Geanente 


Physi Geography, Anstead’s Physical Geography, 
Gatbraith’s sol Hocghton’s Astronomy. 

PLASMARL.—The much smaller number of candidates 
prevents us doing so af present. 


ONLY JONES and others.—The authors prescribed for 
the next Scholarship Exam. are:—/rench, La Jeune 
Sibérienne ; German, Die Karavane; Zafin, Book L., 
De Bello Gallico; Greek, Book I., Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


"we" (Tobe continnsd.) 


ee) 


Wy Scholarshiy Anstoers. 


BY MISS ELSIE SCOTT. 
(First on the List—Females.) 


Arithmetic—continucd. 


9. If 8 Ibs. of coffee cost as much as 5 Ibs. of tea, and 3 lbs. 
of tea as much as ? Ibs. of sugar, what is the price of each, 
when 1 Ib. of tea, of coffee, and of sugar together cost 3s.-5}d. ? 

If the cost of 3 lbs. of tea = cost of 32 lbs. of sugar 


Tan $ » @ w» {2X5} = Sie 
Let the cost of 1 Ib. of coffee = 20 shillings 
Then ,, . > = {% of 42} = 32s. 
eS ol= 
And ” to» sugar = { Sof e} 3s. 


Therefcre the proportion of prices of coffee, tea and sugar 
= 20 : 32 F eer glidainties 


s. d, 
Then the coffee costs 22 of 3 5 
And the tea costs $$ of 3 5 
And the sugar costs 7 of 3 § 


Ss. 
13 
20 
o2 


i 


Coffee 
Tea 


Tea 2 3 bn 


to, A merchant bought 2000 oranges at Seville for £1 6s. 8d. ; 
the cost of packing was 10 per cent. additional, and the cost of 
carriage was a shilling more than 162°5 times the original cost 
of an orange. If the oranges are retailed at 5 for 2d., find 
the profit on 100 oranges, 


Cost of oranges 
»» packing (10 per cent. = y,) 


s. d. 
gs 
2 0 


nts 
wh a? 
ty 0000 De 


nuun 
' 


_ 
— 
w it 
ia) 


e. Total cost 


s. d. 
fee 


| 


gig 


Cost of 1 orange = 


1! 
»? 


"16 x 162°5 


»* Be 
» & 1 


> 
=“? so 


of 
yp 
ws Be 


" 
a) 


oe os carriage 
If 5 oranges sell for 2d. 


2000 45) gp (2d. X 2000) = 


Selfi of 2000 ora 
Sig re nges 


” ” 
*. Gain on 2000 oranges 
co ww 100 ” 


st Aon 


Bar ar 
® Ri aw wl [ 


~~ 
+ 
8 


; 





11. In what time will £10,055 amount to £11,136 3s. gd. at 
2} per cent. per annum? 4 
Ss 


Amount = 11,186 3 9 
Principal = 10,055 © © 
.”. Interest = 1,131 
Simple Interest on £10,055 for 1 year at 2} per cent, 
2011 
wess x $1 _ 
” {§ x wee } = £m 
£ad £ 


.*. No. of years = 1131 3 9 > 244 


9 
yaoos x 8 
= Lex ment = yee 
am 4 
12, The true discount on a sum due 18 months hence at 4 
per cent. per annum is £22 os. 3d, What is the sum ? 


£100 in 18 months at 4 per cent. amounts to £106, iz,, £6 is 
the discount on £106. 


S387 
wax Tax th = fayya 


e*. £22, is the discount on sas eae & 


13. Aman has £3000 of a 4 per cent, stock which he sells 
out at 120, and then invests £1900 in a 2 cent. stock at 95. 
What rate of interest does he for the remainder, if his 
income is, on the whole, diminished by £14? . (Neglect 
brokerage. ) 

(a) To find 1st Income, 

£00 gives an Income of £4 


oe £3000 gg ~—gs—Ssny, (4 X 30) = £120 It Income 
. £120 — £14 = £106 £106 2nd Income 
(4) To find Value of Stock. 
£100 sells for £120 
es £3000 4, 4, (120 X 30) = £3600 cash 
(¢) To find Income from 2nd Investment. 
£95 gains an Income of £2} 
° 2} x 1900] _ 
*. £1900 5, ” ” { < see} = 455 
(2) To find Rate of Intcrest on Remainder. 
Remaining Cash = (43600 — £1900) = £1700 
Remaining Income = (£106 — £55) = £51 
£1700 gains an Income of £51 
yea 
Y7a8 
3_per cent, Ans, 


(To be continued.) 
i 


os L100 y ” ” 


Query Column. 


Arithmetic. 


1. FOLKESTONIAN.—On the 1st of January, 1870, a con- 
tractor a sum of money at 5 cent. simple interest. 
At the end of a year the rate of interest is redu te @ pes 
cent., The total amount of interest up to the end of 1875 is 
£1,760. What was the sam borrowed 


Interest on £100 for the 6 years = 45 x 5) 


2 bas hen & vente 


| saan 
ws yeas en 
ar | 

“Zips ssn st Ans 
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2. ABERDERNSHIRE.—Find the cost price of a thing which 
if sold at 7 per cent. profit would realise §s. more than if it were 
sold at 17 per cent. loss, 


Difference in the prices = (7 + 17) per cent. 
= 24 per cent. 


Los 
* "4 ¢ § 3: YR : cost price 
25 
y's. 

20s. 10d. 


£1 Os. tod, Ans, 


3 Tracnier.—Egyptian Seven per Cents, being at 40, in 
how many years’ time might the debt be repudiated without loss 
to an investor, reckoning only simple interest, and considering 


the intcrest on safe investments to be 4 per cent ? 
(Hall and Knight.) 


Annual dividend = £7, 
Annual interest on £40 at 4 per cent. = AI 12s8., 
Annnal difference = £7 — ZI 12s. 


£ L y = 45 8s, ; 
e -£ r. 
 § 8: 40:3: 1: Time 
al. dul 
7 | 200 


“Th years. Ans. 


4 Excesior.—Simplify :— 


— 3x (g— }) x $ x (# + }) 

x (bo) 8 XG = ve) 
$— > x (¢—- 9) x $ x ($+ 9) 
ix -o)— bX G— we) 
tax tetxex 





= Sn 
jt | 


a3 as 
359 — 39 , 315 — 16 
420 1120 
8 
_ 3 ” TR 
4zQ 299 
3 


= 144 
_ hor 


= 2Rhf. Ans, 


5. Facrr.—How soon after 12 o'clock at noon will the 
hour and minute hands of a clock be together, and at what point 
of time between 7 and 8 o'clock will they again come together? 

The minute-hand moves twelve times as fast as the hour-hand. 
.". The difference between the rates of the minute and hour 
hands is eleven times the rate of the hour-hand. 

(1) The hands wiil not be together therefore between 12 and 
1, but the next time will be between 1 and 2. 

The minute hand must gain § on the hour hand to be 
coincident. 

Distance gone by hour-hand = § min. + 11 

= 7; min., 

.". Time when the hands are coincident = 5, min. past 
1 p.m, 

(2) The minute-hand must gain 3§ minutes on the hour-hand 
to be ccincident between 7 and 8, istance gone by hour-hand 
= 3§ min. + 11 = 3, min, : 

.". ‘Time when the hands are coincident = 38, min. past 7 
or 21 yy min, to 8, 


General. 


1. Artiur.—All information can be obtained from the 
Secretary, College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


2. Sincka.—We cannot make anything of your query. 





Algebra. 


1, A. PoweLtt.—If / be the first of # arithmetic means 
between two numbers, and g the first of # harmonic means 
between the same two numbers, prove that g cannot lie between 

n+1)? 
sens {* - 3 } e 
There are (# + 2) terms. 
In the arithmetical series: 
b=a+(n#+2—-1)d 
=at+(e+i1)d 
2. dia: 8 
ort 
Wherefore = @ + b— a 
n+tI 
an+a+b—a 
n+t 


«© = #+% 
a+t 


(Hall and Knight.) 


In the harmonical series — 
Talt(ntned 


7. = 
a=b+ab(n+1)d 
2, dent 
ab (n + 1) 
Wherefore first term of this arithmetical series 
ig 2g eee. 
a ab(n+1) 
—_-m+b+a-—s 
ab (n+ 1) 
‘atin . 
ab(n + 1)’ 
ab (n + 1) 
atin 


= 
~g= 
Cet us compare f and g, 
that is@% +9 ang 2 (* + 1), 
n+t a+ in 
an+6 ab(n + 1) 
a+t at+én 
= (an + 5) (a + bn) : ab (m + 1)? 
= an + ab + abn? + Pn : abn? + 2abn + ab, 
= (abn® + ab) + (a’n + Bn) : (abn® + ad) + 2adn, 
Now a’n + &n > 2abn 
for a? + & > 2adb 
@— 2a + F>0 
(¢ — 4% > 0, 
for the square of any quantity is positive, 
. ana+b~ ab(n + 1) 
“m+ 1” atin 
orp > 4g. 
n+1\? 
Let us compare (7+) pand ¢. 
(‘ + ) (a b\ , ab (n + 1) 
n—I n+ti}) at+én 
an+éb | ab 
(n—1)) a+ bn 
= (an + 5) (a + dn) : ab (nm — 1) 
= an + ab + abn® + Bn : abn® — 2abn + ab 
= (abn® + ad) + (2n + Pn) : (abn* + ab) — 2adn, 
Now a’n +.?n > — 2abn, 


(5) FA) 2 ae 


- (: + t\'p>¢. 














Now as both / and (:+*)'s are greater than 7, 


.". g cannot lie between f and (” + ) 4 
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Teste in Plental Jrithmetic, 


Sranparp I. 


1. If a man walks 4 miles an hour, how far will he 
walk in 2} hours? 10 miles, 
2. How long will it take-him to walk 20 — 
5 . 
3- How many sixes are there in 7 + 8 + 9? i. 
4. Take 5 times 8 from 6 times ro. 
5. A boy had 20 nuts, and he gave 3 each ‘ 6 
— How many had he left ? 
. If eggs are 2 for 1$d., how much would 6 cost 


43d. 
7. What change would you get out of a a 
74d. 
8. How many eggs would you get for that sum? 
10, 
9. If beef is od. a lb., what would 3 lb, =. 
2s. 3d. 
10, What would 3$ Ibs. cost ? 2S. 7 
rt; How many pints are there in 9 quarts? 18. 
12. What would 3 quarts of milk cost at 2d. a pint? 
Is. 
‘ Sranparp II, 
1. How many dozen are there in 5 score and 8 ? 
9. 
2. Take 7 dozen from 4} score. 6. 
“3. Add a crown, half-a-crown, a florin, and a 
shilling. 10s, 6d. 
4. How much more is wanted to make a sovereign ? 
gs. 6d. 
5. How many children could get sixpence each out 
of gs. 6d. ? 19. 
6. How many could get 3d. each ? 38. 
7. How many could get 2d. each? 57- 
8. What would a pound of tea cost at 3d. an 
ounce ? 45. 
9. How much would 2} Ibs. cost ? 9s. 
10. How many lbs, are there in a quarter oe a 
stone ? 
11, What would 34 pounds of apples cost at ot a 
Ib. ? 1o$d, 
12. How many lbs. could you get for a florin and 
half-a-crown ? 18, 


STANDARD III. 


1. How much must be added to two florins to 
make half-a-guinea ? 6s. 
2. How many lbs. of mutton at 9d.a lb. can be 
bought for 6s. ? 8. 
3. What would 10} lbs. cost ? 7s. 104d. 
4. If a bicyclist can ride a mile in 5 minutes, how 
many miles can he ride in an hour ? 12. 
5. How long would it take him to ride 20 miles? 
1 hour 40 min. 
6. How many half-lbs. are there in 3 stone ? 
84. 
7. What would 3 stone costat rd.alb.? 3s. 6d. 
8, What would be the cost at 13d, a lb? 5s. 3d, 
g. A man works from 7.30 to 12 and from 1.30 to 
5.30. How many hours does he work daily? | 8}. 
10. How many hours does he work weekly, not 
reckoning Sunday ? 51. 
11. If he gets 6d. an hour, what are - Sell 


wages ? 
12, What are his weekly wages? Zt oa éd. 





Sranparp IV, 


1. If 4 horses cost £100, what will 3 cost a 
75: 
2. How many could be bought for £225? 9. 
3. What is the half of a quarter of a a 
4. What is the quarter of a quarter of a shilling ? 


5. What part of a florin is three farthingsP yy. 
6. What part is it of half-a-crown ? 
7. What part of a quarter of a cwt. is 4 lbs.? i. 
8. If 4 lbs of sugar cost 9d., what will a quarter of 
a cwt. cost ? 58. 3d. 
g. What will a stone cost P 2s. 74d, 
10. How many quarter-lbs. are there in 2} stone? 
140. 
11, If a man earns 30s, a week, and a boy earns a 
quarter of it, how much does a boy earn daily? . 
Is, 3d. 
12. How much would 3 men and 2 boys earn in a 


week ? BS 5% 


} 


STANDARD V. 


1. A lady spent 4 and then } of her money. 
What part had she left ? 

2. If she ihad half-a-sovereign left, how much had 
she at first P £1 4s. 

3. If she had spent }, and then } of the remainder, 
how much would she have had left? 125. 

4. Express $ of } as a decimal. "125 

5. Take this decimal from unity. "875. 

6. Elow much would a thousand eggs cost at fd. 
each ? 43 2s. 60, 

7. What would 2,500 cost ? 47 16s. 3d. 

How many horses can plough a field in 10 days if 
6 horses can do it in 15 days ? 

9. How long would it take 40 horses ? 


9. 
2} days. 
10. If 4 lbs. of sugar cost 10d., what will 1 cwt 


cost ? At 3s. 4d. 
11. What will be the interest on £80 for two years 
at 3 per cent? £4 16s. 
12, What would be the amount in 34 years ? 
£88 8s. 


STANDARDS VI, ane VII, 


1. What decimal of a sovereign is *35 of half-a- 
crown "04375. 
2. Express that as a vulgar fraction. tbo: 
3. Divide *6 by *16. 4 
4. Express the product as a decimal. ‘i. 
5. Divide £90 among, 3 persons in the proportion 
of 1, 2, and 3. 415, £3% 445: 
6. What is the interest on £1,000 for 9 months at 
4 per cent ? 43°. 
7. How long would it take to gain £500? 
124 years, 
8. What percentage of a shilling is a half-penny ¢ 
4} per vent. 
g. An article was sold for 5s., and } of the cost. price 
was gained, What was the cost price ? 48. 6d. 
10. If it had been sold for 5s. 3d., what would have 
been the gain per cent? 16} per cent. 
11, What income would be derived from investing 
£2,400 in the 3} per cents, at 80? £05. 
12. How much must be invested tv obtain an. in- 
come of £7 per calender month? 41,920. 
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‘Marvels of 5 ‘Perfect 
Cheapness.’ i Pictures.’ 
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For Beauty and Variety of Type, Wealth and Appropriateness of Illustration, and 


BRIGHT, FRESH, INTERESTING STORIES, 


such as children love to linger over and talk about, 
DR. BEACH'S BNTBNRTAINING READIURS 
HAVE NO RIVALS. 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY. 


The Head Master Wesleyan School, Ealing, London :—‘ Dr. Beach's Readers are the finest little 
books (Infants) of their kind I have ever seen, 


Mrs. Rogers, Head Mistress Granby Road Board School, Manchester :—‘ Charmed with them,’ 
(Infants’ books), 


Mr, Thos. ©. Elliot, Head Master Springfield Boys’ Board School, Sheffield:—‘Dr. Beach's 
New Readers will, I am sure, be popular; they are both original and “ Entertaining.” We had demonstrative 
proof of the latter at home. I placed them in the hands of my children, and we had to use rather urgent 
language at “ meal-time” to get them to lay them aside to have their food.’ 


Mr. Herbert Wills, Head Master Halliwell Road School, Bolton :—‘I am charmed with your 


New Infant Readers.’ 


Mr. J. T. Titchener, Head Master Wesleyan School, Whitchurch :—‘Certain to be great 
favourites with the Scholars. ‘They are very original and full of interest.’ 


Mr. G. H. Pitt, Head Master Ardsley Board School, Barnsley :—‘I have seen Standard I. and 
am delighted with it; it is quite out of the ordinary run of Reading Books, If the others are equal to it, I 
shall never rest until I have a full set throughout the school.’ 


Mr. J. Porter, Head Master Manse Lacy School, Hereford :—‘The books are novel, and are 
quite a new departure from the ordinary School Reader, and although fvll of fun and amusement, I find a 
vein of good instruction underlying all the stories, so that the books will not only amuse, but will help materially 
to sharpen the wits of the scholar. These books will be gratefully welcomed by all téachers into whose 
hands they may fall.’ 


Mr. F. Baxter, B.A., Head Master Boys’ Board School, Bideford :—‘ My boys are enraptured by 
Dr. Beach's Entertaining Reader No. 2.’ 


The Head Mistress of a Large Infants’ School (average upwards of 800) :—‘ Will kindly 
send me specimens of Dr Beach's Entertaining Readers, which have been recommended to me by eM. 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co. PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


Paintev wy W. P. Garritan & Sons (Limirev), and PusLisuep by Joseru Hucurs & Co, ror THE EDUCATIONAL 
MAGAZINE PuBLisuinc Comrany (Limirev), At 5, Piccrim Street, Lupcare Hitt, Lonvon, E.G 
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